DEVELOPMENT   OF   A   CHILD
mitigation for this painful compulsion in detraction from parental
omnipotence. If, however,, the pleasure-principle conquers, it
finds in parental perfection a support that it tries to defend. This
might perhaps be one reason why the child, whenever it is
apparently possible, makes attempts to rescue his belief both in
his own and in his parents' omnipotence.
When, moved by the reality-principle, he attempts to make
painful renunciation of his own boundless omnipotence-feeling,
there probably arises in association with this the need, so obvious
in the child, of defining the limits of his own and of parental power.
It seems to me as though in this case the child's urge to know-
ledge, being earlier and more strongly developed, had stimulated
his feebler reality-sense and compelled him by overcoming his
tendency to repression to make sure of the acquisition which was
so new and so important for him. This acquisition, and especially
the impairment of authority which went with it, will have renewed
and so strengthened the reality-principle for him as to enable him
to carry on successfully the progress in his thinking and knowing
that began simultaneously with the influencing and overcoming
of the omnipotence-feeling. This decline of the omnipotence-
feeling that is brought about by the impulse to diminish parental
perfection (which certainly assists in establishing the limits of his
own as well as of their power) in turn influences the impairment
of authority, so that an interaction, a reciprocal support would
exist between the impairment of authority and the weakening of
the omnipotence-feeling.
Optimism.    Aggressive tendencies
His optimism is strongly developed, associated of course with his
but little shaken omnipotence-feeling; it was formerly peculiarly
noticeable but is even yet apparent on various occasions.
Parallel with the decrease in his omnipotence-feeling, he has made
great strides in adaptation to reality, but his optimism is very
often stronger than any reality. This was particularly evident on
the occasion of a very painful disillusionment, probably, I imagine,
the severest of his life so far. His playmates, whose pleasant
relations with him had been disturbed by external causes, dis-
played a completely altered behaviour towards him, instead of
the love and affection hitherto shown. As there are several of
them and they are older than he, they let him feel their power in
every way and mocked and insulted him. Being unaggressive
and gentle he tried persistently to win them back again by friendli-
ness and entreaties, and for a time did not seem to admit their
unkindness even to himself. For instance, although he could